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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF PETER YARNALL. 
(Continued from page 772.) 


It has frequently been reported that the great 
change, which was effected in Peter Yarnall’s 
mind, and subsequent conduct, commenced dur- 
ing a time of very severe illness, remote from his 
friends and connections. It has also been be- 
lieved that he described his state, and feelings, 
at this awful season, in a well written poetic ef- 
fusion, that was published in an Almanac, for 
the year 1781, a short time after his change. 
In an excursion, with a company of young peo- 
ple, towards Virginia, he was taken ill near the 
Susquehanna, and remained there till their re- 
turn. The recollection of kis only surviving 
sister, goes to confirm the idea of this poetic de- 
scription beicg from his pen. The reader may 
judge of its applicability to his case; being as 
follows : 


‘“* When direful symptoms, big with death, 

A wretched sinner seize, 

Threat'ning, ere long, to stop his breath, 
By some acute disease; 


How does amazement then confound 
» His dull, distracted mind! 
For help, he wistly looks around ; 
But ab! no help can find. 


His guilty soul! how it is shocked 
When now, too late, it knows 

That boundless mercy won’t be mocked, 
Nor always interpose! 


If, too, the poor devoted wretch, 
By chance, be far from home, 

And scarce has time a friend to fetch, 
When all these ills are come. 


Quite destitute of all relief, 
Not one relation near ; 
How must it aggravate his grief! 
And how increase his fear | 
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Se ee” 


‘Be en outw wat conta sometimes fail, 
A soul immersed in sin ; 

Alas! what would such helps avail, 
When there’s no peace within ? 


For oh! the saddest thing of all, 
The most distracting thought, 

Is, that his God rejects his call, ~ 
And now, too late, is sought. 


Mercy (so deep is his despair,) 
He hardly dares invoke ; 

Good God! that desperate man should dare, 
Thy justice to provoke. 


For long provoked, ’twill, at the last, 
Make him, he’ll surely find, 

Tremble to think of what is past, 
And what remains behind. 


Tis thus, when to ourselves we’re left, 
By earth, as well as heaven, 

And of all succour quite bereft, 
Beside all hopes are driven. 


This seemed to be my own sad case, 
When suddenly took ill, 

And death, methought, came on apace,— 
But I am living still! 


Still, gracious heaven allows me time, 
My pardon sealed to get; 

To free my soul from every crime, 
Though thousands me beset. 


How merciful art thou, my God! 
If sinners but repent ; 

How dreadful, too, thy angry rod, 
When man will not relent. 


Thou gav’st me life, and oft has spared 
That life, though vilely led ; 

Though oft my sins thy vengeance dared 
At once to strike me dead. 


Thy justice might, hadst thou seen fit, 
Long since, my guilt can tell, 

Have sent me quick into the pit, 
The very lowest hell. 


But thy dear darling attribute, 
Thy mercy, Lord, most sweet, 

Has waited long for better fruit, 
And for repentance meet. 


For, though a barren tree indeed, 
May dread the uplifted axe, 

Thou wilt not break “ a bruised reed,” 
Nor quench “ the smoking flax.” 


Ob! may I never more defeat, 
Nor e’er again despise, 

Thy mercies manifold and great, 
Lest they in judgment rise. 


Against me rise, who have so long 
Been treasuring up thy wrath ; 
But oh! forgive the grievous wrong, 

And yet increase my faith. 
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Lord, let thy terrors now begin, 
My soul at length to rouse 

From the dull lethargy of sin, 
And wake my sleepy vows. 


Let holy fear, and ardent love, 
My purposes secure ; 

That they no more perfidious prove, 
But ever firm endure. 


O fix my poor, unstable heart, 
My God! I thee entreat ; 

That it ne’er act a treacherous part,— 
The prayer Il still repeat. 


In goodness grant, that I, good Lord! 
May ever persevere— 

To me, poor sinner, help afford ; 
A suppliant wretch, oh! hear. 


In deed, in word, in thought, no more 
y I to vice incline— 
To soul and bedy health restore, 
And make me wholly thine.” 


Whatever might have been the instrumental 
means, one thing is certain, that the wonderful 
change produced, was through the operation of 
Divine grace in his heart. And while the mind 
of the reader dwells with complacency on this 
view, secretly ascribing the glory to Him, who 
still comes in spirit, to seek and to save that 
which is lost,—it may be further comforted, in 
relation to another circumstance connected with 
the subject of this memoir. 

In John Pemberton’s letter, before noted, ref- 
erence is made to the misconduct of Mordecai 
Yarnall, brother of Peter. By a letter from the 
former to the latter, bearing date Ist mo. Ist, 
1781, it appears that a change took place in his 
mind also, not far from the time of Peter’s con- 
version. His communication is as follows :— 

My Dear Brother :—I1 received the letter, 
which thou sent by that worthy young man, 
Daniel Offley. Since which I have had my 
house burnt, with all the bedding, clothing, &ec. 
We scarcely saved anything, as to clothing, but 
what we had on. But may I never deem that 
accidental, or chance, which Infinite Wisdom 
designs for the good of mankind; but rather, 
submit to his All-wise determinations of all 
things. 

My dear brother, I do not think myself capa- 
pable of givihg thee any counsel, that is better 
than thou art acquainted with; but let me say 
to thee, hold fast that which thou hast exper!- 
enced to be truth. And may the God of Truth 

~not spare nor pity thee nor me, until he has pu- 
rified our hearts, by his powerful judgments, 
mixed with infinite mercy, and adorable love ! 
And may the God of our father, be our God for- 
ever ! 

Give my kind love to John Pemberton; who 
has been our father’s friend,—and almost un- 
speakably our friend ; and as ungratefully have 
I returned his tender love, and care over me. 

With love and tender regard, I remain thy af- 
fectionate brother, Morpecal YARNALL. 
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In the 12th month, 1780, Peter Yarnall made 
the following acknowledgement to Uwcehlan 
Monthly Meeting :— 

“ Dear Friends :—Notwithstanding I have 
been educated, and for some time made profes- 
sion, with the religious Society of Friends,—yet 
for want of a strict attention to the teachings of 
Divine grace, I have so far deviated, as to deny, 
in my life and conversation, the principles of the 
blessed Truth,—absconding from my master, 
with whom I was placed as an apprentice, to 
learn a trade, and enlisted myself a soldier in the 
British army—for which misconduct a testimony 
was publicly read against me some years since. 
And, although frequent visitations of Divine 
love were extended, I continued in a long course 
of vanity and dissipation. And at the com- 
mencement of the present unhappy war, I took 
an oath of allegiance to one of the contending 
powers—and, actuated by heat and malice, fre- 
quently engaged in a task which was conducive 
to destroy men’s lives,—contrary to the pure 
leavening principle of Jesus, who gave his cheek 
to the smiter, his hair to those that plucked it 
out, and hid not his face from shame and spit- 
ting; thus pursuing one scene of licentious- 
ness and cruelty after another, and soaring above 
the Witness, which frequently convicted me of 
sin. Therefore, being in some measure sensible 
of the reproach brought on ‘Truth by such 
repeated transgressions, I do hereby sincerely 
condemn the same, hoping through repentance 
and amendment of life to be preserved from fu- 
ture snares and entanglements. 

I remain your loving friend, 

PETER YARNALL. 


Not long after, he made another acknowledg- 
ment to the Monthly Meeting of Friends in Phil- 
adelphia, for the Southern District, a copy of 
which is as follows : 


“ Notwithstanding, I, some time since, deliv- 
ered a paper of acknowledgment to the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends at Uwehlan, where | for- 
merly had a right of membership,—yet, as part 
of my conduct was more generally known in 
this city, and not particularly mentioned in my 
offering to that meeting, I have been under a 
weighty exercise, and my mind ¢rawn to a fur- 
ther declaration, for the clearing of Truth from 
the iniquity of my conduct in engaging in the 
station of a surgeon, on board of a privateer; in 
the course of which employment, I became a 
a party in seizing by violence, the property of 
others, and a sharer therein, contrary to the law 
of righteousness, which direets to do unto all 
men as we would they should do unto us. I do 
hereby sincerely condemn the same, fully intend- 
ing to make restitution to such whom I have 
thus injured, as far as I may be abilitated.” 


After his acknowledgment was accepted by 
Friends of Uwehlan, his right appears to have 
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been transferred to Philadelphia ; and in the 8th, first, to see our course clearly, and as a means 
month, 1781, a certificate was granted him by| to this, to have a distinct perception of the aim 
the Monthly Meeting for the Southern District, | and object we really have in view. Now the 
directed to Concord Monthly Meeting, where it | term education is one so indefinite, that as many 
was received on the 5th of the 9th month fol-|,various ideas may be assigned to it as there are 
lowing. In the neighborhood of Concord, Pe-} writers on the subject, and to know how to pro- 
ter followed the business of a physician. He ceed in education, we must first know if we are 
also advanced in his gift of gospel ministry, so as | of the same mind as to what education is or ought 
to be owned by his friends, and those who had | to be. 

an opportunity of hearing him. For, it is stat-| | Some consider the education of a young lady to 
ed, that for some time during his early appear-' consist in learning how to make nets to catch 
ances in the ministry, some treated him a little affections, not cages to keep them when caught ; 


like the Jewish Christians did Paul, when he 
first went to Jerusalem, after his conversion. It 
is said, ‘‘ they were all afraid of him, and be- 
lieved not that he was adisciple.” So, as Peter 
had often, during his wandering into a far coun- 
try, been wont among the soldiers and others to 
mimic his father, and other preachers,-—now, 
although he had really become one himself, yet 
some were “afraid of bim,’”’ lest he should not 
be sincere. 

But his gift made room for him, in the minds 
of his friends. The prejudices against him soon 
disappeared. The lifé and power attending his 
ministry were felt and acknowledged: his ex- 
ample was circumspect, and his conduct and de- 
portment were marked with humility and consis- 
tency. 

On the 5th of the 6th month, 1782, he was 
recommended as an approved minister, by ‘Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting. At the same meeting, 
he requested a certificate to Chester monthly 
meeting, in order to proceed in marriage with 
Hannah Sharpless, daughter of Benjamin Sharp- 
less of Middletown. After their marriage, they 
settled at Concord, where Peter continued to 
follow the practice of medicine. He also fre- 
quently visited neighboring meetings, in which 
he was often accompanied by his former fellow 
apprentice, now his near neighbor and friend, 
Thomas Marshall. 

Nor were his religious services confined to the 
meetings of his own neighborhood ; for in the 


others consider it to be turning the human sub- 
ject into a living encyclopzcia; but neither of 
_ these, 1 am convinced, is your view. I believe 
you think that education (e-duco) is the drgugs 
forth and cultivating of those powers o 
mind, and heart, which our Lord has bestow@@e 
| on each individual, so as to have all the tools He * 
has entrusted to his children burnished, well set, 
and in good order, to execute whatever work He 
| in His word and providential leading has or may 
appoint them. And that, therefore, it is not so 
much this individual science or that accomplish- 
ment which is to be brought to high perfection, 
but rather that general power, cultivation, 
| strength, self-discipline, and steadfastness of pur- 
| pose, which shall give the ability of effectually 
| turning the powers of the heart, the mind and 
body, to the actual duties and purposes and re- 
freshing influences of a scriptural woman’s life. 


!A LETTER FROM JOHN THORP TO RICHARD 
| REYNOLDS. 


| Manchester, 4th mo. 26th, 1796. 
| 


My dear Friend,—It is now more than twelve 


months since I received thy kind letter, though 
_ there has not passed one month, perhaps not one 
day, in which [ have not affectionately remem- 
bered thee; and thou wouldst long since have 
| had a réply to it, if I had thought thou hadst 
stood in need of any instruction or help from 


'me. If the enemy has gained any advantage 


11th month of this year he obtained a minute | by my silence, either against thee or me, I am 
of the unity of his friends, with a prospect he sorry for it; but I believe thou hast been too 
opened of attending the Quarterly Meeting at | long acquainted with his devices, to be in much 
Fairfax, in Virginia, and some of the meetings danger from that quarter. The very poor ac- 
thereto belonging. This visit he performed to! count thou hast given me of thy own situation 
the satisfaction of Friends, as expressed by their | did not at all surprise me ; it was just such a one 
certificates of endorsement on his return. | as I should have expected from thee; the hum. 
(To be continued.) ble state of thy mind, added to its great sensi- 

bility, under the humiliating, gradual process of 


MARY ANNE| Tegeneration, disposeth to such feelings and such 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ° ° 
| fears. I believe there are many of us, were it 
eae ' not that we are sometimes favored for the sake 

My dear Lady , I now hasten to reply to 


| of others, that would have much the same ac- 
your letter received yesterday. I am truly con-| count to give of ourselves. I will transcribe for 
cerned to hear you are so little well, and I much | thee a few lines from an ancient, pious writer, 
wish we could speak on the subject of your letter. | and which I would have thee admit as an answer 
It is a deeply important one. But on every sub- | to all thou hast said of thyself: ‘This I do im- 
ject, if we wish to act wisely, it is necessarv,' part unto you in all sincerity, out of a true 
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Christian zeal from my fountain gifts and know- 
ledge; and I do net extol or set up myself, but 
I speak brotherly to your mind, to stir you up, 
and to comfort you, that you should not think 
the yoke of Christ to be heavy, when oftentimes 
the external man doth cloud the internal, that 
the poor soul mourneth for its image, which 
yet is purified, and truly begotten, and brought 
forth under tribulation and the cross of Christ. 
It is even so with me, and other Christians be- 
sides. Think not strangeatit. Itis very good 
when the poor soul is in combat, much better 
than when it is imprisoned, and yet playeth the 
hypocrite, and maketh devout shows. It is 
written, that all things shall serve for the best 
tothem who love God. Now, when the combat 
oO ul doth arise and proceed, that it would 
fain sce God, and yet cannot at all times attain 
the same, then know that it fighteth for the noble 
trophy, of which the external man knoweth 
nothing; yet the Spirit of God fighteth in the 
natural soul for that which is supersatural, that 
so he may lead the creature intoGod. He would 
always fain crown the soul with the precious 
image, if the blind reason would but give Him 
room, and suffer the understanding to co-operate. 
We must labor and strive against the external 
reason, and also against fiesh and blood, and 
wholly oppose the assaults and objections of the 
devil, always breaking them, and casting them 
away, and resist the evil thoughts, motions and 
influences, and effectually with our whole soul, 
with prayer, supplication, or internal resignation, 
press into God’s mercy.” 

Thou mayst be sure enough, my dear friend, 
that if Providence seeth meet to make any other 
use of thee than that which He hath long done. 
asa preacher of righteousness in life and con- 
versation, as a Father to the poor, and a suc- 
courer of many, when the right time shall come 
thou will not be Jeft in any doubt about it; but 
if otherwise, it is all right; it is enough if we 
are found faithful stewards in the station which 
the Master hath appointed us, whether as stew- 
ards of grace, or of the things of this life. What 
cause have we, not only tu be satisfied with, but 
thankful for our lots? Our outward circumstan- 
ces, our mental powers, and spiritual gifts, are 
diversified by Him who only is wise; and it is 
deeply fixed as a sentiment in my mind, that 
the allotment or gifts of each individual of us, 
if we act well our part, and are faithful in the 
improvement, will conduce more completely to 
fill up the measure of our happiness through all 
eternity, than any other or varied portion could 
possibly do. The great point by which glory, 
honor and peace, both here and for ever, would 
certainly be gained, is for each of us to stand in 
our own lot, resigned to the will of God in all 
the varied dispensations of His providence; 
seeking no more, either of prosperity or adver- 
sity, of poverty or riches, of suffering or rejoicing, 
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in things spiritual or temporal, than Ile knows 
to be best for us. 

I note all that thou hast hinted, of some cir. 
cumstances which, as a parent, do furnish for 
thee some degree of affliction. Experience hath 
taught me to sympathize in a case which, though 
somewhat dissimilar, hath been to me exceed- 
ingly distressing; but, my dear friend, what 
can we do for our children ? nothing of ourselves, 
to be sure, that will do them any good; but, 
through Divine help, we can love, pity, and 
pray for them; and, indeed, with some this is 
the last and only resource ; and oh! the fear that 
I have felt, lest I should be deficient here. “The 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much;” let us be found diligent in this holy 
exercise. The example of Job is worthy our 
imitation, and with what fervency did the father 
of the faithful address the Most High with this 
petition, “Oh that Ishmael might live before 
thee!” “ God forbid,” said the prophet Samuel, 
concerning the rebellious house of Israel, “ that 
I should sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray 
for you.”’ Qh! that both thou and I may be 
found fervent enough, and frequent in this great 
duty; often retiring to the closet of our hearts, 
the temple which God hath chosen, and there 
pouring forth our supplication to “our Father 
which is in Heaven,” that He would take our 
children under His care. Much benefit would 
arise .from this practice. I am very far from 
thinking thee a stranger to this Christian exer- 
cise; for any thing I know, thou mayest have 
gone far beyond me in the practice. If so, per- 
mit me to recommend it to thee to persevere; 
and, for thy encouragement, let us remember 
the example of the woman, who came to Christ, 
and would not be denied, Mat. xv. 22 ; and like- 
wise the parable of our blessed Lord, by which 
He taught that men should always pray and not 
faint, Luke xviii. Oh! the consolation and sup- 
port we also should derive from thus spreading 
our cause before the Lord, and committing our- 
selves, our children, and our all into His hand, 
who is the Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 

I do not expect to be in London this year; so 
probably may miss the pleusure of sceing thee 
there; some more distant period may furnish 
the opportunity. I have, however, much plea- 
sure and comfort in thinking of thee, because I 
am so fully persuaded of the sincerity of thy 
desires; and that, in the great day of recom- 
pense, thou wilt be numbered amongst the hum- 
ble, faithful servants of God. 


Wishing thee every comfort and every bless- 
ing consistent with the Divine will, I remain 
thy ever affectionate and sincere friend, 


JoHn THORP. 


N. B.—Present the salutation of my love to 
thy wife, and to Priscilla Hannah Gurney; tell 
her to remember the parable of the talents, and 
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I also ought to remember, it, particularly that' appointed time. What rebuke there is in the 
part, ‘‘Thou oughtest therefore to have put my | language of true devotion, upon our too habitual 
money to the exchangers;” the Lord’s money,|egotism. Weare apt to begin life, and allow our 
nothing of our own. . jee to begin it, as if self were the centre 
and sovereign of the universe, and we hada 

THE TRUE REST. right to complain, if we are disappointed by not 

having our own way. The better wisdom bids 
us take at once the waiting attitude, as if it 

After anxiety, we yearn fora seagon of peace, | were, from the beginning, a mattter of course 
and gladly we turn from the wilderness of dan-| that our will is secondary, and God’s will is to be 
ger, to the shrine of true rest, with thanks to| awaited. Taking this ground, the soul has the 
God that so many such shrines have stood along | quietude of reverence, and her fitful fever is 
our pathway, and that we may, if we will, bear; soothed by obedience to the eternal law, and 
one with us in the ark of our Exodus. trust in the infinite love. 

We are a restless and egotistical people, im-| So rebuking the spirit of egotism, the true 
patient of delay, and quite prone to glorify our, quictude also rebukes the spirit of impatignee. 
own will, as if nothing could be impossible to a) 1t bids man bide his time, as a creature in whose 
force that has already done so much. Perhaps discipline delay is an essential element, and for 
it is precisely for this cause, that the words = whom God has decreed that the harvest of suc- 

| 


By 8S. Osaoop. 


great devotees sometimes have for us such sooth-! cess shall not come at once with the blossom of 
ing power, and, weary of all this proud trust in| desire. More than any other being, man must 
ourselves, we sigh for a rest better than the] wait for what he wishes, for while the insect of 
world and our own strength can give, aud say|a day tastes all the bliss of its little life whilst 
from our own hearts in response to the great/one sun is shining, man is doomed, as well as 
devotee’s psalm : “ M¥ soul, wait thou only upon ' blessed, to an infinite domain, and whatever his 
God ; for my expectation is from him.” success, his three-score and ten years find him 
We consider now somewhat particularly the] waiting still fora good inexhaustible. Does his 
subject of mental quietude, as a practical bless-| ambition take merely a horizontal range, and 
ing and power. We may have time to speak| measure success by the surface of lands or goods 
somewhat of its nature, its influence, and its} possessed, he must wait on time to enlarge the 
direct claims upon our attention. quantity of his possessions, for time is the great 
The heart is essentially the same in all ages,/ power in the market-place, and they are the 
and we may as well interpret it through our own] wisest in their own generation who await its 
experience, as by borrowing the costume of a|developments most judiciously. Has he the 
former age. There is a yearning for rest within| nobler desire which measures success, not by 
us, that often seizes us in the midst of our most) quantity, but by quality, and yearns for a higher 
engrossing cares, and when our busy men say,|and deeper mental and moral life, still he must 
as they often do, that they are looking to some] wait, for wisdom comes not in a day, nor does 
calm rural home as a final retreat from care,|the peace of God, without alloy or misgiving, 
they express a want which no change of abode| reward a single work or prayer. This willing- 
ean satisfy, and which cannot be fully satisfied; | ness to wait upon God’s own time forthe  sira- 
until the soul finds her rest in a peace not of this} ble measure of worldly success, and espe. lly 
world. for growth in the moral and spiritual life, 2 
What is Christian quietude? Itis not a mere! great source of quietude. 
negation, surely? a mere cessation of care and! Such, in brief, is the nature of Christian quie- 
effort? for this is indolence—one of the tempers|tude—not indolent, but calling the soul to an 
most foreign from the Christian mind. The| earnest service, and subduing egotism into re- 
Psalmist speaks as if there were need, not of| verence, and soothing impatience into calm wait- 
less, but of more earnestness, when he calls the} ing. 
noblest and deepest power of his being, his soul! | Mark now the practical power of this frame of 
to wait upon the Lord. The soul, that power) mind, and we shall see that it is needed quite as 
which is in us, but which we little comprebend,| much in our own every-day life, as in any devo- 
and too little use, is thus summoned to her high| tee’s seclusion—that, in fact, it is more impera- 
office, as servitor before the throne of God, as if| tively necessary for a busy man, likely to fail of 
there were a blessing which she only can win, |its control, than for a recluse, so ready to sink 
and her service were ncne the less earnest, be-| into its stillness. 
ause with bowed head, and veiled face, she waits} What power there is in the very act of wait- 
the will of her Lord. ing, or in the patient mind—power in controll- 
Such waiting is at once a check upon egotism}ing the faculties themselves, and in securing 
and upon impatience, by showing that our will] external results. When impatient, we are not 
is not supreme, and even when suppliant before|our own master, and in our very eagerness for 
the supreme throne, it must be content to waitits| power, we fret away the most efficient of all 
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forces. Note the effect of a single fit of impa- 
tience upon the thoughts, when at some unex- 
pected delay, or brief disappointment, we worry 
ourselves into a temporary fever, and for the 
time are beside ourselves. Carry out the same 
infirmity into the temper of a life, and how its 
health is broken, and its force languishes. For 
some spasmodic effort there may be a convulsive 
struggle, that looks like energy without limit, 
but the result soon shows that the force is evan- 
escent as convulsive, and it is not thus that the 
great work of our being is to be done. Nor is 
it thus that the best external results are to be 
secured. Our field of action is broad and long, 
and unless we can wait for some fruits to ripen, 
and the true hour to mature, we can neitber have 
our best resources nor do our best work. Asa 
dweller in time, man is called to be a patient 
waiter, and so his quietude is a power of mind 
and of achievement. 

Not merely in waiting, but in waiting upon 
God, there is power. The temper which sub- 
dues the petty pride of egotism, fixes surely the 
lowly strength of faith, which is mighty in the 
measure of its confidence, and says, ‘ because I 
am weak I am strong, and my strength is per- 
fected in weakness.” We feel its force whether 
we contemplate God as a sovereign ruling by 
laws, or as a spirit asking our love and offering 
us his own. Are there laws over nature and 


over life, laws over the earth and over the body, 
laws over the unseen spheres and over our souls, 
how can we hope to win true power over the 
realms without us, or the kingdom within us, 
except by learning these laws, and waiting for 


their forces to guide and crown our work? In 
every step we wait the aid of the gravitation that 
holds the globe together, and in every book that 
we read, we wait on the laws of vision and 
memory to guide us to knowledge. * The highest 
of all laws is the law of the spirit of life, which 
presents God to us as the infinite and eternal 
Mind calling us to personal communion with 
himself. How know God at all thus, and secure 
aught of the power that comes from such know- 
ledge, except by waiting reverently upon his 
will? Itis high; we cannot attain unto it, any 
more than scale the skies, or bring down the 
drops that sparkle in the rainbow, or catch the 
sun’s glory in the clouds. Wait, reverently 
wait, and the heavenly grace will come to you. 
Your sharp, critical understanding, your self- 
sufficient will, your impulsive passions will not 
lift you to the mercy-seat, nor bring the heavenly 
mercy down. Wait with all the faculties of our 
being, reverent and recipient, and God will not 
leave us without a witness of himself. When 
we are hardest at work, let the will be still wait- 
ing for a power beyond its own; when we are 
studying or meditating, let,thought crave a wis- 
dom higher than itself; when our affections are 
earnest, and those dearest to us move our hearts 
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most tenderly, let human love wait upon the 
love that is divine, and so fill its vase of alabas. 
ter with a divine sweetness, that shall shed fra- 
grance through all the house. Let work, and 
thought, and lov@, all thus breathe the spirit of 
prayer, and the prayer which they favor shall 
return the favor with large increase, and hours 
of devotion shall be rich in influences over all 
the life. So my soul wait thou upon God, and let 
thy expectation be from him. 

Shall not the crowning blessing be a growing 
consciousness of communion with God, through 
the opening of all the faculties into the divine 
kingdom, and the union of our life-plan with 
the method of his Providence? Do all that we 
can to discipline our minds wisely and arrange 
our affairs efficiently, we need, ufter our method 
has been well fixed, to pervade the whole with 
a devout seeking spirit, just as if the whole 
were but the path in which we look for God’s 
blessing to come, the Jacob’s ladder on which 
good angels come and go. How far a perfect 
plan of life would bring a man’s soul into direct 
communion with God, bringing to his mind a 
heavenly wisdom, to his affections a holy joy, 
and even transfiguring his body and his senses 
by a divine light and health, we will not presume 
to say. But this we know that the best work 
and the best lives that the earth has seen, give 
us cheering glimpses of such communion, and 
prove that in his highest energy, man appears 
more as the recipient of a grace from on high, 
than as his own master and the sole arbiter of 
his own mind and deed. / 

A true life is of itself the most sacred of 
words, and he who speaks it in deeds must needs 
be possessed by what he utters, and wait rever- 
ently on God for the spirit of truth. Hence 
the truest men, whether their sphere has been 
conspicuous or obscure, have always had a large 
leaven of quietude in their composition, and 
have trusted most even when they have dared 
the most. The most finished culture herein 
meets the most unsophisticated piety, and the 
illustrious Fenelon, the very paragon of refine- 
ment and taste, consecrating an intellect of Gre- 
cian beauty by a faith of Christian tenderness, 
at once poet, statesman, moralist, theologian, 
orator, spoke of the light of God within the soul, 
very much like George Fox, the English farmer; 
and the Archbishop of Cambray, in his purple, 
reasoped of holy quietude very much like the 
grazier of Leicestershire, in his suit of leather. 
The reason is obvious, for all who would find 
God’s kingdom, must be like little children, and 
whatever their gifts, they must be willing for 
the crowning blessing to wait upon the Father 
of light and love. 

If these things are so, and Christian quietude 
thus gives the strength of patience, the peace of 
faith, and the joy of conscious communion with 
God, is it not well to make more account of it 
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in our plaus of discipline and life? Say for 
ourselves—‘Q my soul, wait thou only upon 
God, for my expectation is from him.” 

Let us be careful to silence all repining, to put 
down the fret and worry of mind that so often 
disturb our peace, and let us turn the soul, thas 
freed from annoyance, in calm and earnest wait- 
ing upon the blessing of God. Even when we 
are sorely beset, even so perplexed with cares as 
hardly to know which way to turn; then still all 
complaining, and in the clear exercise of our 
reason wait serenely upon God to give us the 
light we need. He will not desert us, for he 
will not forsake the lowly, and to the upright 
light shall arise in the midst of darkness. 

Let our general method of living partake of 
the same disposition, and aim to unite quietude 
with efficiency in every sphere. Let the house- 
hold prove the worth of its union, and the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit crown its econ- 
omy, aud soothe its trials, and diguify its cares. 
Let children learn to be still in due season, and 
let parents be their worthy teachers, by subduing 
their own temper, as well as dealing in just pre- 
cepts of obedience. . Then the house shall be 
quiet without being dull, and a peace not of this 
world shall calm its labors, and deepen its affec- 
tions, and interpret its destiny. Let the place 
of business, as far as it can, be regulated on the 
same principles, in a true order, at once noise- 
less and efficient, like the mechanism that works 
all the better for the oil that stops its creaking. 
A man is surely more fitted for a post of great 
care by the most peaceful and self-coutrolled 
temper, and by it saves a world of needless ex- 
citement, and concentrates all his forces upon 
his work in due method. Nothing is gained by 
fretting and scolding in the house—nothing is 
gained by cursing and swearing under the irrita- 
tions of business. In both spheres the true man 
or the true woman will yearn for a Christian 
quictude, and say—O my soul, wait thou only 
upon the Lord, for my expectation is from him.” 
Well indeed is it in the midst of our cares, to 
wait upon him who holds all things under his 
care, and whose spirit is peace ineffable, keep- 
ing the worlds in motion without haste and with- 
out jar. 


LOVING AND SYMPATHIZING. 


Some genial-hearted writer remarked that 
when Tithonus asked for an eterval life in the 
body, and found to his sorrow that immortal 
youth was not included in the bargain, it sure- 
ly was because he forgot to ask the perpetual 
gift of loving and sympathising. Truly a human 
heart ean never grow old, if it takes a lively in- 
terest in the joys and sorrows of others. What 
blights its blossoms is selfishness, and reluctance 
to promote the happiness of other hearts. You 
can make that group of young people happy by 
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a cheerful look and a pleasant word—you can 
make the heart of that old man leap like the heart 
of a child, by a little kindness. Remember the 


secret of a sunshiny old age is loving and sym- 
pathising—-the power of giving as well as re- 
ceiving joy.— Germantown Telegraph. 


From Thomas C. Upham’s “ Life of Faith.” 7 


RELATION OF FAITH TO THE SUBJECTION OF 
THE WILL. 


It would be interesting to delay here and to 
illustrate some of the more specific results and 
evidences of a will subdued. One result is, that 
the man who has lost his will, in the sense which 
has been explained, namely, by a union of his 
will with God’s will, has no plans of his own; 
his own plans, if in any sense we may call them 
such, being merged and lost in the general con- 
ception of the plan, whatever it may be, of God’s 
overruling providence. He regards himself as 
merely an instrument; God’s instrument; and 
he does not, and cannot feel, that his plans are 
so much his as God’s. We donot mean, in say- 
ing this, that he has no thought, no foresight; 
nothing ‘ considerative” and prudential; but 
that, in laying his plans, he asks the divine direc- 
tion, and that, in the prosecution of them, he still 
asks the divine direction ; and that, in the en- 
tire submission of his will, holding as he does 
the thread of his purpose as a divine gift moment 
by moment, his plans can be regarded as nothing 
more nor less than God’s plans, begun, prose- 
cuted, and either continued or abandoned as God 
chooses. 

Another mark or characteristic of the man, 
whose will has passed from his own unsafe keep- 
ing to the high eustody of a divine direction, is 
this. He has no disposition to complain, when 
God, in the course of his providences sees fit to 
send disappointments and afflictions upon him. 
This remark will apply not only to afflictions, 
which originate in the loss of health, of property, 
and of friends, but of all others of whatever nature, 
and coming from whatever source. We have 
sometimes thought that the entire subjection of 
the willis seen, particularly in the quietness and 
silence of spirit, with which misrepresentations 
and persecutions are endured ; nor is this all. 
He oftentimes mingles bitterness in the cup of 
those, to whom he has given the purest and holiest 
affections ; leaving them not only to sorrows with- 
out, to which we have already alluded, but often- 
times to heavy sorrows within. But the Chris- 
tian, whose will is entirely subdued, will drink 
this portion also. All he asks and what he feels he 
must have is holiness; and if with this cup of 
God and of angels, his heavenly Father sees fit 
to mingle some ingredient of bitterness, to remind 
him of his former sinful state, and to teach him 
more fully the way of submission, he cheerfully 
accepts it. God may take from him all mere 
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intellectual manifestation of spiritual things; he 
may even deprive him of the ordinary intellectual 
powers, and reduce him almost to a state of idiocy ; 
he may pour into his heart the deepest amaze- 
meut and grief, and yet his language is, “ not 
my will, O God, but thine be done.” He knows, 
notwithstanding his afflictions, that he is dear to 
God; and that his name is written on the heart 


We must receive it, therefore, humbly and 
submissivly, just as he presents it to us; though 
in the view of our limited understandings, no- 
thing but clouds and darkness may rest upon the 
future. It isa mind in this position that God 
is pleased with; which sees the divine develop- 


‘ment in every thing that takes place ; and which, 


in every situation, walks in the simplicity of a 


of infinite love. He knows that he is just in that | will lost to itself, and found only in God. 


place where God hasseen fit and best to place him ; 
and that he endures just what God sees best he 
should endure ; and he would not even now, 
though thick darkness is around his path, ex- 
change his position for that of angels. 

Without prolonging the remarks on this part 
of the subject, we will merely add, that the man, 
who has experienced the practical annihilation of 
his own will, does everything and suffers every- 
thing precisely in the order of God’s providence. 
It is the present moment, considered as indicat- 
ing the divine arrangement of things, which 
furnishes the truest and safest test of character. 

Holiness requires fulfilment of our whole 
duty; and our duty necessarily has relation to 
the facts which God’s providence now presents 
before us. If our whole soul goes forth in 
obedience to what his holy providence now im- 
poses on us, then, and not otherwise, are we ac- 
ceptable in his sight. It is necessary, therefore, 
to keep our eye fixed upon God’s order of things. 
We must do this in relation to our place and 
station in life, whatever it may be; not murmur- 
ing at our supposed ill lot; not giving way to 
any eager desires of change; but remaining 
quietly and humbly just where God has seen fit 
to place us. 

We must take this course also, (which is some- 
times a more difficult thing,) in relation to our 
duties. We must not only do the right thing, 
but also endeavor to doit in the night time ; which 
is not our time, or that which mere human wisdom 
would suggest, but God’s time. It is one of 
Satan’s artifices, not merely to prevent the dis- 
charge of duties, but when this fails, to prevent 
the performance of them at the night time ; for in- 
stance, by infusing in us too great eagerness of 
_— and leading usin our hurry to anticipate 
the divine order. 

When he makes us do this, he secures his 
object in a considerable degree at least; because 
if we do the precise thing which God requires of 
us, we may nevertheless sin in the manner of 
doing it. It is of the highest importance, there- 
fore, that we should keep our will in complete 
subjection to the divine moment, the moment of 
God, which is the present moment. 

The question which should be ever present 
is, what does God require of me now? And we 
are to remember, that God makes known his order 
in parts, and not as a whole ; he has his own 
plan and not ours; and he reveals it in his own 
time and degree, and not in ours. 


He asks no man’s will, and will receive no 


; man’s will, as a thing separate from his faith ; 


and for the reason which God can appreciate bet- 
ter than any other being, it would not be right for 
him to do tt. 

From the nature of the case, therefore, we may 
regard it as a fixed and unalterable law, that the 
will of the creature ulways will be, as it always 
has been undersuch circumstances, antagonistical 
to the will of God; and that there always will 
be, as there always has been, a contest between 
them, so long as the creature remuins without 


faith. 
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We have perused with interest the “‘ Annual 
Report of the Directors and Superiutendent 
of the Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble 
Minded Children,” which has just been pub- 
lished. The institution has completed its sixth 
year, and from the success that has attended 
the labors of those engaged in this truly be- 
nevolent undertaking, we doubt not that the 





claims of this unfortunate class will soon be gen- 
erally recognized. The idea of instructing idi- 
otic and feeble minded children originated in 
France, where an institution was established for 
the improvement of persons of a low order of 
intellect. Similar Institutions were organized 
in England, Scotland and Germany, and three 
are now established in the United States. For 
the better accommodation of the pupils, the Di- 
rectors are now engaged in building a commo- 
dious and substantial edifice, at Media, 12 miles 
from Philadelphia, and the institution located at 
Germantown will probably be removed there 
during the present year. 

From the report of the Superintendent, Dr. 


| Jos. Parrish, we extract the following : 


‘The last year has been the most eventful of 
any, during our corporate existence. Notwith- 
stunding the universal embarrassment in the in- 
dustrial interests of the country, the prostration 
of trade, and the lack of confidence in financial 
circles, this Institution, has never enjoyed so 
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high a degree of prosperity in its monetary af- 
fairs, in the number of children under its care, 
or in the promise of future success. 

“‘ We have been steadily and quietly advane- 
ing with the more immediate concerns of the 
household ; and may here gratefully acknowledge 
the superintending care and aid of our Heaven- 
ly Father, in enabling us to develope a goodly 
amount of testimony, in favor of the practicabil- 
ity and utility of the cause in which we are en- 
gaged. The work has been a laborious one; 
but we may cheerfully testify, that it has earned 
its own reward, and encouraged us to hope, that 
if such results may be obtained while in a build- 
ing which is entirely inadequate to our wants, 
and without sufficient means of classification, 
that under the more favorable circumstances 
which await us, we may reap more abundant re 
turns, to confirm all our past experience, and en- 
able us to realize our highest hopes. The fol- 
lowing summary will afford some idea of our 
progress : 

One of the children has learned to walk. 

Right have learned to feed themselves. 

Five “ “¢ _ earry blocks, ete. 

Nine “ build “ 

Sixteen ‘ thread beads. 

Nine use a pencil. 

Six do light house-work. 

Five sew. 

Two sé knit. 

Three make bead baskets. 

Two “ ‘crochet work. 

Thirteen filthy idiots have been made cleauly. 

Eight violent =“ « tractable. 

Nineteen oc “ conscious 
of their moral obligations. 

Eight semi-mutes have learned to speak in sen- 
tences. 

= mutes have learned to speak in monosyl- 
ables. 

in sentences. 


Four mutes «“ “ 
Twenty-two children have learned simple forms. 


Ten 6 

Ten ce “ 
sentences. 

Seven children have learned to read stories, etc. 

Ten te a to write. 

Nine és a to cipher. 

Eight <“ * Outline Ge>graphy. 

Ten are exercised in Recitation. 

Four * Mental Arithmetic. 

Twelve “ Scripture narrative. 

Twenty-three have attended public worship. 
The number under our care is 47. Our present 

number of outstanding applications is 74. 

We stand firmly on the principle, that 
there are many feeble-minded children who 
may be reclaimed, and that the condition of a/1, 
may be ameliorated. We know, too, that there 
are thousands who cannot gain admission to pub- 
lic schools, because they are backward, or eccen- 


the alphabet. 
to read short 
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tric, or infirm, or crippled, who need just such 
a place as they may find in an institution like 
this. They are not low idiots, and they are not 
active or intelligent children, but are likely to 
degenerate into idiocy, for want of proper care 
and training. We urge the claims of this very 
large class ; they are to be found in every pop- 
ulous community, and are as susceptible of cure, 
under proper management, as the insane. 

The truly benevolent heart, waits for no ap- 
peal in their behalf; their very silence, is elo- 
quent with stirring claims upon the merciful. 
Weakness makes their cause strong; and all 
the sorrow that they bear, rests also upon who- 
ever has the power to relieve it, with a weight 
that is proportioned to their ability to afford re- 
lief. 

Our family of children is divided into four 
classes. The first is composed of boys from 
seven to seventeen years of age, who are under 
physical training, almost exclusively. They are 
occupied with marching, block carrying, and 
building, swinging, and climbing, and other 
gymnastics ; and their attention is interested by 
sights and sounds that may attract and improve 
them. But feware able to talk, and all have 
been unclean in their habits. 

The second, is an infant class of little boys and 
girls, from four to eight years of age, who are 
under the care of a female trainer, by whom they 
are entertained with toys and various amuse- 
ments, and disciplined in lessons of quietness 
and attention. 

The third, is an attractive group of boys and 
girls, embracing mutes and semi-mutes, and a 
variety of others who do not need so much phy- 
sical trainiug, but whose minds can enly be im- 
pressed, by the most rudimentary efforts. These 
are employed with lessons in form, color, and 
size; designs in block work, and bead threading ; : 
the elements of language, singing, primary map 
lessons, the use of the pencil, letters, monosylla- 
bles, ete. Constructiveness, comparison, thought, 
and concentration of thought, are four important 
attainments, to be acquired by this class. After 
their lessons in form, size, color, etc,, they may 
learn to construct from copies or figures that are 
given them; to compare one with another, and 
to think, and to judge concerning them, Fa- 
miliar oral instruction is alsogiven, and often in 
the form of dialogue. 

The fourth is a class who having passed 
through the other departments, or never having 
needed them, are engaged in reading, writing, 
geography, arithmetic, ete. 

All of them, however, are required to take 
bodily exercise at proper intervals, and to per- 
form some kind of labor. For this class we em- 
ploy amostinspiriting and attractive dumb-bell 
exercise, which is followed from printed charts, 
and adapted to music, 

Thus we labor on, day by day, in our humble 
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efforts to reach the most remote germ of intelli- 
gent life, and bring it forward under the genial 
influence of that Christian philanthropy, which 
recognizes in such patient and persevering ef- 
fort the noblest impulses of the human mind 
and heart. 

The results that have been accomplished by 
those, who have for years given themselves to 
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“being themselves in debt, were not in a capa- 
city to do anything for the present.” The re- 
lief afforded to poor Friends in Somersetshire in 
the early times, was generally small in amount. 
There are frequent entries of gases such as the 
following :—5s. to W. B., having a family of 
small children, and being out of his usual em- 
ployment—20s. to a poor man with a great fam- 


the service of this class of unfortunates, furnish | ily of small children—5s. to a poor man, and 
abundant evidence in favor of the practicability | blind, having a hard family—20s. for setting a 
of the work; and much more will doubtless be broken leg, and 10s. for the Friend’s relief—5s. 
aecomplished, as increased experience, and en-| sent to a Friend to buy him a pair of hose and 





larged facilities, may afford opportunity.” shoes. A load of peat, costing 8s. bd. was given 


MaRRIkgD, On the 27th of 1st mo. last, at the resi- 
dence of Thomas N. Watson, near Lloydtown, C. W., 
by the order of the Religious Society of Friends, 
Isaac PowE.t to Etmira Watson. 





Digp, on the 8th inst., at his residence in Newmar- 
ket, Frederick Co., Maryland, Dr. George Huaues, in 
the 62d year of his age. 

, On the 18th inst., Assy, wife of Henry 
Adams, of Bethlehem, county of Albany, N. Y., in the 
56th year of her age. 

She needs no eulogy ; but in relation to her hus- 
band, it may be said that he did safely trust in her, 
and that she did him good, and not evil, all the days 





of her life; and she went in and out before her chil- | 


dren with all a mother’s tenderness and care, In her 
public trusts she was no less faithful. She was acon- 
sistent elder of Albany Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





Three Lectures on the Early History of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Bristol and Somerset- 
shire. By WitttaM TANNER. 

Continued from page 778. 


Among the Somersetshire minutes, there are 
a number referring to collections made for the 
relief of Friends in distant parts of the country. 
One of these was for Friends in the north of 
England, who were sufferers from the rebellion 
in 1745. A letter from four Friends in Lon- 
don,* in 1666, to John Anderdon, then a pris- 
oner at Ilchester, acknowledges the receipt of 
£20, sent from Friends in Somersetshire on ac- 
count of the Fire in London. There are two 
epistles from the Somersetshire Quarterly Meet- 
ing, directing subscriptions to be made for the 
release of captives in Algiers; and a letter from 
London* acknowledges the receipt of £15, sent 
on ore of these occasions. The practice of sup- 
plying the wants of poor Friends in Somerset- 
shire out of a Quarterly Meeting stock, was not 
long continued, though collections were made 
by the authority of the Quarterly Meeting till 
the year 1725; but the Monthly Meetings were 
accustomed to assist each other under the direc- 
tion of the Quarterly Meeting. In 1668, the 
west division was desired to supply the south 
“with £3 out of their stock, wherein they 
abound.” Qn another occasion the north sup- 
plies the south with £2; the other meetings 





* J. Dix’s manuscript. 


| yearly to a poor Friend: and a cow was ordered 
| to be purchased for the assistance of another. 
| In cases in which weekly pay was given, the 
| amount was probably not above the scale of 

parish relief: 8s. 6d. per month is allowed for 

the support of a widow, in 1735, and as it is 
_ stated in the minute to be ‘as little as she can 
| be kept for.” It must be remembered that the 
| value of money was greater than it is now; that 
| cottages in the country were rented for about 
| 20s. per annum, and that many articles of food 
| were very low in price, butcher’s meat costing 
| from 13d. to 23d. per pound, &c.* 

Numerous cases occurred, in which parties ap- 
plying for relief were not considered to have any 
| claim upon Friends; but in which temporary aid 
| was given, and application directed to be made 
_to the parish officers. Such applications were 

sometimes made, too, on behalf of the attenders 
|of our meetings. One minute states that as 
| Friends paid the poor-rates, they thought they 
had a right to such assistance; and another ad- 
vises a Friend to make such application, ‘she 
having no scruple against it.” There was doubt- 
less a great difficulty in those early days, in 
drawing the line between those whom the meet- 
ings ought to relieve, and others. In Bristol, 
_the proportion of indigent Friends was perhaps 
‘less than in some of the country meetings, but 
| there were cases, such as that in which 45s. was 
| allowed to a poor widow, to recover her bed from 
pawn; and one minute orders £5 to be given to 
women Friends, to buy coal and cheese for the 
poor during the winter: whether this refers to 
poor Friends may be doubtful. Both in town 
and country, the need was early felt of acting 
on the apostolic precept, that if any would not 
work, neither should he eat. A minute of the 
north division advises an applicant for relief 
“to be diligent to follow some honest calling, 
for they think him able to do so, without expec- 
tation or dependency on Friends,” and he is fur- 
ther advised, ‘to be busy about his calling, and 





* There is a curious book, published some years 
since, entitled “Autobiography of William Stout, of 
Lancaster.” He was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and born in 1665. Among other facts of 
economical interest, there is a mention of his having, 
when a young man, been boarded for £5 per annum. 
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not about matters that do not concern him, or 
are too high for him.” In Bristol, a person who 
was remonstrated with, for not affording his 
family proper support, said he was willing to 
work at his ‘‘trade in the winter, and to gather 
herbs in the summer :” which was not consider- 
ed a satisfactory answer. ° 

On the establishment of the Friends’ work- 
house in 1696, an individual who had removed 
to London, and to whom Friends had sent seve- 
ral sums of money, but without feeling that his 
conduct entitled him to their assistance, replies 
to an offer which I suppose had been sent him 
to enter the new establishment, that he has “‘no 
desire to come to Bristol and weave cantaloons.’”’ 
The idea of the workhouse was first suggested 
by the circumstance of several poor Friends who 
were weavers being out of work; and the need- 
ful funds were quickly raised by Friends making 
themselves answerable to the extent of several 
hundred pounds. In 1698, the present building 
at the bottom of New Street was erected at a 
cost of upwards of £1,300, and was described 
in the minutes of the Men’s Meeting as a house 
‘‘for the willing Frjends to work in, and the 
aged and feeble to live in.” An additional ob- 
ject was afterwards secured by the admission of 
boys, who were first provided with school in- 
struction and afterwards taught the weaving 
trade. This trade was carried on until about 


the year 1721; the chief article manufactured 
being the sort of woollen stuffs called “ canta- 


loons.” It is to be regretted that the work- 
house ledger has been lost, so that the pecuniary 
results cannot be very fully ascertained. In the 
report of one of the annual audits, the account 
is said to be ‘“‘ whole with some advantage,” and 
this probably continucd to be the case for many 
years; but at length the trade had so far declined 
that loss ensued and the undertaking was re- 
linquished, the house having since been used as 
an asylum for the aged and infirm, and having 
also in modern times accommodated our first- 
day school on its first establishment. For some 
years there was a common table kept for Friends 
living in the workhouse. A Week-day Meeting 
was establisiied, and I understand that at one 
time a meeting for worship was also held on 
first-day. One of the Bristol minutes orders 
that ‘‘a very good large Bible should be pur- 
chased for the use of the hoys.” Another pur- 
chase made by the meeting, about the same 
time, was a Cambridge Concordance, to be placed 
on the table of the meetings for discipline 

I must remark in reference to endowments, 
that I do not think the Society of Friends has 
steered clear of all the disadvantages ordinarily 
connected with them. I believe, however, that 
we wight very generally plead “not guilty,” to 
a charge of misappropriation ; and also that the 
advice given by the Quarterly Meeting for Som- 
erset on one occasion to some Friends, to invest 
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certain moneys ‘‘ on no worse security than they 
would take for themselves,” has been generally 
followed. About ten years ago a report was 
presented to the Bristol Monthly Meeting, by a 
committee, consisting of Samuel H. Lury, Fran- 
cis Fry, and Samuel Bowden, of their examina- 
tion of the accounts and records of this meeting, 
with a view to ascertain whether all legacies 
which had been directed to be invested had been 
duly secured. That undertaking must have in- 
volved weeks of uninterrupted labor: for al- 
though a complete set of accounts has been kept 
since 1734, the previous statement had to be 
prepared from various sources. The report 
(which extends to 212 folio pages of large size) 
showed that from 1734 to 1844, £22,943 had 
been expended in the relief of our poor, inclu- 
ding education and apprentice fees, of which, 
£15,070 had been raised by subscriptions, and 
the remainder derived from legacies, or the in- 
come from investments. The report also showed 
that a sum of £335 had been inadvertently al- 
lowed to pass into current expenditure; anda 
subscription to that amount being at once raised, 
the proceeds were invested. I may refer like- 
wise to a printed account, prepared by the com- 
mittee appointed to manage the Somersetshire 
charities, as showing that in that county there 
has been a conscientious discharge of the differ- 
ent trusts. The committee of charities to which 
I allude, has been held half-yearly since 1719, 
and consists of Friends nominated by the Quar- 
terly Meeting. Friends of Bristol and of Som- 
ersetshire, retained the management of their 
respective property on their union as one Quar- 
terly Meeting, in 1784. In Somersetshire, the 
income of the charity estates has been large 
enough to supersede the necessity for periodical 
collections to be made in some of the Monthly 
Meetings, for the relief of the poor, a result which 
was not contemplated by the donors. A minute 
of the Quarterly Meeting in 1722, says, ‘“‘ The 
design of our deceased worthy Friends, our ben- 
efactors, was not in their giving to make void 
the charity of the living: let such poor objects 
as ought to have monthly pay, be taken care of 
by your collections, as have been often recom- 
mended; pray therefore regard it.” I will not 
attempt to show that any particular injury has 
been done to those of our Somersetshire Friends 
who have in this way been deprived of the plea- 
sure of contributing to the relief of their poorer 
brethren ; but there is no doubt that the ordin- 
ary effect of such deprivation is to destroy the 
habit of giving. A curious instance of this is 
mentioned by Fuller, in his “‘ History of Dissent, 
&c.’’—that of a dissenting congregation possessed 
of an endowment of £100 per annum, whose 
evening services had to be abandoned during the 
winter months, because “‘they were unable to 
raise money to buy candles.” 

The first collection for our Society fund, called 
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the “ National Stock,” was made in Bristol in 
1669. The minute states that, the sum of 
£36: 17:6 was sent to London, for “the ser- 
vice of truth beyond the seas, which, with £27: 
5: 3 defaulked for our own disbursements rela- 
ting to that service, amounts to £64: 2:6.” A 
collection was made in Somersetshire, for a like 
object, as early as the year 1658, on the recom- 
mendation of a meeting of Friends of the nor- 
thern counties, held near Skipton. The sub- 
scriptions to the National Stock, from the Somer- 
setshire meetings, in 1722, amounting to £35: 
13: 6, were returned to them by the Quarterly 
Meeting to be increased. 


(To be continued.) 


From the Colonization Herald. 


WAR. 


The tax paid by the actual producers and quiet 
inhabitants of the world, for the support of 
idlers and ruffians, titled and tinselled, who are 
kept by potentates for the game of war, is crush- 

g. 

It is horrid to observe how armies have multi- 
plied since the Roman Empire. Rome kept 
Gaul with six legions ; but now that Gaul ( France) 
keeps itself with more than halfa million of 
troops. Rome ruled Britain with a garrison of 
thirty thousand men. Now Britain maintains 
an army of over six hundred thousand, and a 
fleet of seventeen thousand guns, with about 
ten sailors to a gun. Rome kept what is now 
Austria, with eight legions ; and that country 
now keeps itself with over half a million of sol- 
diers. 

Reliable statistics make the number of fight- 
ing men, in the smallest division of the earth, 
to be 

Men. 
560,000 
650,000 
650,00 
525,000 
452,470 
239,880 
100.000 
106,200 
108,680 
50,650 
115,700 
106,800 
80,000 
12,000 

15,000 
40,000 
53,450 


3,905,830 


Cannon. 
17,291 
11,773 

752 
250 


Ships. 
592 
407 
102 

50 


Britain, 
France, 
Austria, 
Prussia, 
Germany, 
Bavaria, 
Belgium, 
Sicilies, 
Switzerland, 
Netherlands, 
Sweden, 
Spain, 
Denmark, 
Greeee, 
Papal States, 
Portugal, 
Sardinia, 


29 


87 2280 
418 
116 


25 


1670 
900 
165 


53 
41 


— 


1920 


500 
930 


36,955 


Besides the above, there are several armies kept 
in Europe, by smaller powers ; and Turkey has 


nearly 400,000 troops in all. Ten men to each 
cannon afloat will make 369,550, giving a total 
of over four millions of able bodied men set apart 
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and maintained as public cut-throats and licens- 
ed pirates! And all these professed Christians ! ! 
and their chief employment is to kill professed 
Christians and burn and lay wast Christian ter- 
ritories !!! 

Were each of these men of blood to go to 
work, and earn fifty cents a day, it would add 
te the world’s wealth two millions of dollars a 
day ; and reduce the taxes almost to nothing. 
Nineteen twentieths of the revenues of the United 
States, are and have been—all peaceful as the 
country is—spent for war! 


Soldiers become enormously wicked, and do 
the world more damage in this way than they do 
by their slaughters. For this and other reasons 
the mortality among them is greater in camp 
and barracks, then in active service; and their 
ranks must be constantly recruited. 


H. M. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHY? 


Why is it that the rainbow 
Fades from the deep blue sky ? 
Why is it that the beautiful 
Is only born to die? 


Why is it that the garlands, 
Which deck the brow of May, 

In their enchanting loveliness 
So quickly fade away? 


Why is it that the shining stars 
Around their midnight throne, 
Mocking the feeble grasps of mind 

Forever feast alone? 


Why is it that the brightest forms 
Of beauty pass so soon, 

Like the fleecy clouds of summer, 
From off the sky of June? 


And leave affection’s fountains, 
Back on the heart to flow, 

Like torrents from the mountains 
Of the blooming world below ? 


We are born for higher destinies, 
For purer spheres than this 
Where the rainbow never fades ; 

A realm of lasting blise. 


Where the stars shall cease to mock us 
And cease their varied motion, 

And rest and sleep before us 
As islands on the ocean. 


The beautiful who now depart 
As a meteoric glance, 

Shall be with us forever more 
While endless years advance, 


Haverford College, 1st mo., 1859. 


Is it not the attribute of God to dispense his gifts 
to whom he will, and as he will? Do we not kaow 
that in every organism there are needed divers mem- 
bers, clothed with functions more or less exulted, but 
alike necessary ? 
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Everything in nature is arranged for the accom- 
plishment by man of the admirable desigos of Provi- 
dence, for the triumph of the good ; and if man were 
faithful to his destination, the whole world would ap- 
pear as a sublime concert of nature, and the nations 
blending their voices into a lofty harmony in praise of 
the Creator. If the heart admires and loves, it adores ; 
and this is the only worship worthy of rational man, 
the only service his Maker asks and accepts at his 
hands. ARNOLD Gayor. 


ON SILENT WORSHIP. 
BY DR. WILKINSON. 


Of all assemblies where the soul seeks rest, 

I like the Quakers’ silent meeting best.” 

All others clip the soul’s ethereal wing, 

Whether the objects round us preach or sing; 
When in fond fancy’s arms we enter heaven 
With every fault and every crime forgiven, 

Lost to this world, and fixed on God alone, 
With full repentance, bow before His throne, 

T he organ’s notes, the preacher’s hacknied strain, 
Bring back the abstracted soul to earth again. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MOTHER’S THOUGHT. 


Be kind to boys. It there be one portion of 


humanity with whom I have a greater sympathy 
than any other, it is upon the boys that I bestow 
it, especially upon the class so thoughtlessly de- 


nominated bad; those suffering little souls, on 
whom a word of kindness falls so seldom, it 
scarcely has the power to thaw the ice with which 
a constant coldness has encased their spirits. 
Many whose lives should show forth nought but 
the sunshine of a happy heart, are so o’ershad- 
owed by a cloud of constant and oppressive chid- 
ing, they scarcely have the power to smile in 
answer to a friendly word. 1 would not wish to 
inculcate a weak or blind indulgence. Be al- 
ways firm and steadfast, but still speak gently ; 
Jet love and kindness be the instruments, by 
which you guide them towards manhood’s growth, 
that when they are launched forth upon the tide 
of ever restless life, this love will still encircle 
them as a bright halo, which even in the dark- 
est hour cf trouble or of care, will brightly shine 
to cheer them in the lonely path, or lead them 
safely from temptation back to truth. Oh! think 
not of them as “a pest upon the earth,” but 
rather view them as the props that must in future 
time support the world, wade strong or weak 
according to the food which nourishes their 
childhood. Have patience with their noisy frolic 
or their boisterous play ; remembering that the 
energy which makes these irksome, is the same 
lever which, when properly applicd may turn 
the fate of nations, or enchain the world. 

Are they not children of the same good God, 
whom we so gladly call our Father, and does 
not his pitying eye see all their struggles, and 
their aspirations ? 
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Look on them as he views them ; not only as 
the children of the present, but as the parents of 
the future, and educate them to be what will 
bring a blessing from their lips to rest upon the 
snows, with which life’s winter may see fit to 
crown your heads. L. E. B. 


From Harper’s Weekly. 
PRESCOTT. 

No reader familiar with modern literature but 
will feel a pang of regret upon hearing that the 
historian Prescott is dead. Some months since 
we spoke of a sudden illness, a slight paralysis, 
which had befallen him. Such an event is the 
touch of a solemn finger, which beckons and 
points forward. It is, therefore, not altogether 
with surprise that the papers reported his death 
on Friday, January 28. 

In the circumstances of his life, well known 
to the world by his simple relation of them, and 
in all the intercourse of his literary and social ca- 
reer, there was such a genuine kindliness that 
the man was. loved as the author was respected. 

He was born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1796, 
and was, theretore, about sixty-two years old 
when he died. At the end of his college life a 
chance crumb thrown at him by a companion at 
table struck one of his eyes and destroyed the 
sight. he other eye was weakened so that he 
became almost wholly blind. His subsequent ca- 
reer is sketched by his friend, Mr. Ticknor, the 
historian of Spanish Literature in Duychinck’s Oys 
clopedia of American Literature, and from that 
we learn that, after finding his cave hopeless, that 
he had lost one eye and could depend only doubt- 
fully upon the service of the other, he abandoned 
his design of studying law and devoted himself 
to history. ; 

To this end he carefully prepared himself by 
the eyes and voices of others using his own eyesight 
very sparingly ; and after ten years of careful 
general culture, he commenced preparing the his- 
tory of Ferdinand and Isabella. At the end of 
the next ten years, in 1838, this work was pub- 
lished, and Mr. Prescott took rank at once among 
the most popular and learned of historians. The 
Histories of the Conquest of Mexico and Peru 
followed, and the third volume of a History of 
Philip the Second was issued at the close of the 
last year. He chose the field of Spanish history ; 
he labored in it unceasingly ; he dealt with orig- 
inal materials, and while his industry was cheered 
at every step by an unusual public sympathy, 
the publication of its results was hailed with 
hearty applause, and the history of the events 
that engaged his talents will hardly be written 
again. 

From the Boston Weekly Transcript. 
Mr. Prescoti’s method of Literary Labor. 


Everything that relates to the historical labors 
of the late William H. Prescott is of general in- 
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terest. We have, therefore, prepared a some- 
what minute sketch of the method of preparation 
and composition adopted by the deceased, by 
which he was enabled to overcome his impaired 
vision, and to place his name among historians of 
the very first rank. Mr. Prescott, itis well known 
though not blind, was affected with a disorder of 
the nerve of the eye, so that he was wholly inca- 
pacitated for reading and writing in the‘ordinary 
ways. He was exceedingly systematic in his 
mode of life, and devoted five hours out of the 
twenty four to his historical labors. After break- 
fast he listened for an hour to some light read- 
ing, a poem, or other entertaining book.— 
He then walked for an hour. At half-past ten 
o’clock his secretary came to his study and re- 
mained till twelve o’clock. Another walk of an 
hour was then taken, after which he went to his 
study and remained another hour and a half with 
his Secretary, After dinner, light reading was 
again resorted to, and at six o’clock the Secretary 
returned and remained until eight. This routine of 
work and leisure was very rigidly observed 
throughout the season, during the years devoted 
to the preparation of his elaborate volumes. 

Mr. Prescott’s mode of writing history was 
this: we will take, for example, his last work, 
‘“‘ Philip the Second.” He arranged in his study 
all the books and manuscripts relating to that 
monarch, which he had been years in collecting, 
at an expense of many thousand dollars. They 
numbered three or four hundred printed vol- 
umes of all sizes. There were also some twenty 
thick folios of manuscripts, richly bound, which 
“wen cost more than all the rest of the col- 
ection, though some of the printed works are ex- 
ceedingly rare and valuable—the libraries and 
bookstores of all Western Europe, from Cadiz to 
Awsterdam, having been ransacked by agents 
in search of everything that could throw light on 
the history of Philip the Second. Except dic- 
tionaries and other works of reference, books not 
specially relating to the subject in hand were ex- 
cluded from the study. 

With his materials thus gathered about him, 
the Historian commenced his work. The Secre- 
tary first read the only English history of the 
King and his Reign. Notes and observations 
were dictated as they were suggested by the 
book. Having freshened his recollections by 
hearing this volume read, Mr. Prescott proceed- 
ed to examine the treasures he had collected. 
Each book was taken from the shelf in turns by 
the Secretary, who read aloud its title, its table 
of contents, and a few pages by way of specimen 
of its style and character. Notes were taken 
while this examination was going on, which 
were preserved for future reference. Of the three 
or four hundred volumes, a great majority of 
course proved worthless, being either merely rep- 
etitions, or compilations or translations of pre- 
ceding authors, or else, if original, without au- 
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thority. The number of books of real value 
would be thus reduced down perhaps toa hun- 
dred. 

The huge folios of MS. were next attacked. 
These had been examined by a competent per- 
son, who prepared a careful digest and table of 
contents. The Secretary read this, and notes 
were dictated as he proceeded. Having thus, as 
it were, taken account of stock, and ascertained 
the general character of his materials, they were 
next inspected in detail in the following manner: 
The first chapter of Philip the Second contains 
an account. of the abdication and last days of 
his father and predecessor, Charles the Fifth. 
The Secretary gathered round him every volume, 
printed or MSS., which contained anything 
about the last named monarch. The books are 
in the English, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Latin languages. One by one they were read 
aloud, and copious notes were dictated. When 
everything that related to Charles the Fifth had 
thus been perused and noted, the historian be- 
gan to compose his work, or more properly speak - 
ing, to write it—for the process of composition 
had of course been going on in his mind during 
these preparatory labours. 

The apparatus used by Mr. Prescott consisted 
of a frame the size of a common sheet of letter 
paper, with brass wires inserted to correspond 
with the number of lines marked. Thin carbon- 
ated paper was used, and instead of a pen the 
writer employed a stylus with an agate point. 
The great difficulty in the way of a person’s 
writing in the ordinary manner, whose vision is 
impaired, arises from not knowing when the ink 
is exhausted, and moreover, the lines will be run 
into one another. Both difficulties are obviated 
by the simple arrangement just described. The 
pages thus written by Mr. Prescott were copied 
by the Secretary, and read, that such interlinea- 
tions, alterations and amendments might be 
made, as were needed. The materials for the sec- 
ond chapter, on the early life of Philip, were 
next taken up, and the same process repeated, 
until the volume is ready for the printer. About 
six years were devoted to the first two volumes 
of Philip the Second, including the preparatory 
studies. These volumes appeared in 1855, the 
third of the series wasissued within a few weeks, 
and it is understood that the fourth is considera- 
bly advanced. 

The Hon. George Bancroft, in an eloquent 
tribute to his friend, before the New York Histori- 
cal Society, thus referred to the studious and sys- 
tematic habits of Mr. Prescott: “‘ His habits 
were methodically exact ; retiring early and ever 
at the same hour, he rose early alike in winter 
and in summer at the appoimted moment, rous- 
ing himself instantly, though in the soundest 
sleep, at the first note of his alarm bell ; never 
giving indulgence to lassitudecr delay. To the 
hours which he gave to his pursuits he adhered 
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as scrupulously as possible, never lightly suffer- 
ing them to be interfered with ; now listening 
tohis reader; now dictating what was to be 
written ; now using his own eyes sparingly for 
reading ; now writing by the aid of simple ma- 
chinery devised for those who are in darkness; 
now passing time in thoughtfully revolving his 
great theme. 

The excellence of the productions is, in part, 
transparent to every reader. Compare what he 
has written with the most of what others have 
left on the same subjects, and Prescott’s superi- 
ority beams upon you from the contrast. The 
easy flow of his language, and the faultless lu- 
cidity of his style, may make the reader forget 
the unremitting toil which the narrative has cost ; 
but the critical inquirer sees everywhere the 
fruits of investigation rigidly pursued, and an 
impartiality and soundness of judgment, which 
give authority to every statement, and weight to 
every conclusion.” 

Mr. Prescott’s library was adorned with strik- 
ing portraits of Ferdinand and Isabella—of Co- 
lumbus—of Don Sebastian, King of Portugal— 
and of most of the characters that figure in his 
histories. He possessed original letters of Fer. 
dinand, Isabella and Charles V., and a piece of 
lace from the shroud of Cortes. The historian 
did not usually write in his library, but ina small 
room over it, made very light to meet the wants 
of one whose sight was imperfect. When fally 
prepared to write, Mr. Prescott’s daily task would 
average about seven pages of one of his printed 
volumes. Most persons with perfect vision would 
complain if they were daily compelled to copy 
seven pages from those charming books. 

The thirteen volumes which comprise Mr. 
Prescott’s works are noble monuments to his life 
of labor and study. With a knowledge of the 
facts concerning their preparation, as 2bove giv- 
en, who will not say all honor to the memory of 
the man whose patient toil, careful training, 
rare scholarship, and heroic devotion, produced 
the Histories of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
Conquests of Mexico and-Peru, and the Reign of 
Philip the Second! 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


From New-Mexico—Lirvut. Braue’s Expepitiox.— 
A letter from Santa Fé, 16th ult., to the St. Louis 
Republican, says: ‘“ Lieut. Beale, with a part of his 
party, arrived here last night, looking well, and re- 
ports a fine way fora road, and fine country from 
Neosho, on the thirty-fifth parallel, to Anton Chico, 
in this Territory. They all got along well in travel, 
considering they had to break a new road, which is 
very tedious with a heavy-loaded train of wagons. 
They anticipated having trouble with the Camanches, 
which they would have had, no doubt, if it were not 
for the number of men in company, for they saw 
plenty of fresh Indian signs all along the route. As 
yet, he has not decided upon his further movements, 
but will in a few days.” 


THE Question of the cession of West Florida to 
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Alabama is to be submitted to the people of the former 
at the next election. 


OreGgon.—The recent admission of Oregon into the 
Union increases the family of American States to 
thirty-three, in eighteen of which slavery is not al- 
lowed. The relative positions of the free and slave 
States may be seen at a glance, as follows: 

States, Senators. Representatives. 
18 36 
15 30 
33 66 237 
The present population of Oregon is variously esti- 

mated at from sixty thousand to niaety thousand. In 

1850 it was twelve thousand. 


DeatH OF THE Historian HattamM.—Henry Hallam, 
the illustrious historian, died in London, on the 22d 
ult. He was almost the last survivor of that illus- 
trious band of prose writers whose works may be 
said to have reached the early part of the nineteenth 
century—the golden age of English literature. If all 
writers of history had been influenced by the honest 
zeal for truth and the spirit of impartiality which 
characterized his productions, the sarcasms which 
have been uttered on the unreliability of history would 
never have gained currency in the literary world. He 
was born about the year 1778, and was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, but since he left the University he 
has resided in London. In 1830 he received one of 
the 50-guinea gold medals, instituted by George the 
IVth, for eminence in historical writing, the other 
having been awarded to our own countryman Irving, 
after the publication of his History of Columbus. He 
was one of the early contributors to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and took an active part in the great movement 
for the abolition of the slave trade. He led so strict- 
ly the life of a scholar that very little has ever been 
heard of him, and consequently next to nothing is 
known of his personal history, except as an author. 
He was so little known when Byron wrote his British 
Bards, that the satirist could say of him only, “The 
classic Hallam, much renowned for Greek.” Greek 
was not a specialite of Hallam, but the incensed poet 
must have a fling at him, because he was one of the 
writers for the Scotch Review. But a greater degree 
of interest has been felt in the historian of late years, 
since the publication of Tennyson’s Jn Memorian, from 
the circumstance of that noble poem baving been in- 
spired by the grief felt for the loss of Hallam’s son, 
the poet’s intimate friend and companion. He had 
two sons of rare promise, both of whom he followed 
to the grave; but it was his oldest, Arthur Henry, 
born about the year 1812, who died in 1833, whom 
Tennyson has rendered immortal by his lament. It 
was in the year 1818 that Hallam published his first 
work, which gained him at once a high literary repu- 
tation, the View of the State of Europe during the Mid- 
dle Ages. Nine years aferwards he published his 
Constitutional History of England from the death of 
Henry VII. to the death of George I. His next and 
last work was his Introduction to the Literary History 


of Europe, during the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.—N. Y. Times. 


Free, 


Slave, . 90 


Haytt.—The following is the proclamation of Gen- 
ral Geffrard after the abdication of Soulouque: 

Haytiens: Called by the population of the Artibon- 
ite and of the North to put an end to the Imperial 
Government, I left Port au Prince in a cxunoe, placing 
my faith in that Providence which bestows success. 
Our cause has triumphed without bloodshed. Such a 
result is not due to me. God alone has so ordained. 
As the instrument of Providence, I was unwilling that 
my entry into the capital should give rise to a san- 
guinary reaction. I sought toconceal all those special 
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wrongs which had given rise to our movement. Gen-| a 1 70 for prime white. 


eral Soulouque sent me a deputation requesting pro- 
tection for,his family and person. To this I assented, 
because the republic is essentially generous. The 
deposed chief is in safety. Fellow-citizens, I thus 
respect in him the power thatis no more. His act of 
abdication is about to be made public. I bave also 
covered with my protection the ex-Governor of the 
capital, whom I have caused to be conducted to a 
foreign consulate, where he will be protected from all 
individual vengeance. 

Haytiens, let us rest in peace, in union. 
protect us. 

The Republic has endowed you with a Constitution ; 
it shall be observed and executed. 

Persons and property shall be respected ; agricul- 
culture and commerce encouraged. 

Live liberty. 

Live equality. 

Live the Republic. 

Live the Constitution. 

Done at the National Palace of Port au Prince, on 
the 15th of January, 1859, in the 56th year of the 
independence. Farre GEFFRARD. 

By the President of the Republic. 

Ju. Lamorae, Secretary General. 


Fabre Geffrard is a man somewhat advanced in 
years; his hairs are gray, and he has the appearance 
of having seen a good deal of life. He is at least 50 
years old. He is nearly black, but still has some 
white blood in his veins. 

Kansas.—The Territorial Legislature of Kansas, 
which adjourned on the 12th inst., passed an act 
granting pardon to all persons in custody, and immu- 
bity from prosecution, on account of the past disturb- 
ances in Southern Kansas. The Governor sanctioned 
the bill. 

The Detroit 7riiune states that it learns from vari- 
ious sections of Michigan, that a very extensive emi- 
gration is to move toward Kansas early in the spring. 
From Macombe and Oaklank counties, in particular, 
the outpouring will be immense. 

Stave Trape.—The Grand Jury of Savannah have 
found true bills against Messrs. Selvas and Mares, the 
consignees, and Mr. Cassineras, the Captain of the 
barque Angeli(a, seized on suspicion of being fitted up 
for the slave trade. 


Tue Bey or Tonis bas been merciful to shipwreck- 
ed mariners. In the recent dreadful vempest on the 
coast of Tunis, the Bey, seeing a French vessel, the 
Solide, wrecked within view of his palace, went off 
himself in a boat and rescued the crew. He stripped 
off some of bis own garments to give to one of them, 
made his suite do the same, provided for all their 
other wants, and in addition presented each man with 
100 piastres, and the captain with 200. Morcover, 
during the two days the tempest lasted, the Bey was 
constantly on horseback, visiting different parts of the 
coast, to see that proper relief was afforded to the 
numerous shipwrecked sailors of different nations. 


God will 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 
Fiour anp Mrau.—The Flour market continues firm 
at the advance in prices. The sales of superfine are 
at $5 88 a6 fir extra, and $6 37a 6 50 for extra 
family. The sales to the retailers and bakers are 
within the range of the same figures, and fancy lots 
from $6 50 upto 7 50. Sales of Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal continue limited. The former sold at $4 25. 
Corn Meal is held at $3 62. 
Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with little 
iaquiry. Salesof Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 
38 a 1 42 per bushel for fair and prime red, and $1 55 
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Rye is advancing, with sales 
at 90 cts. Corn is in demand; sales of yellow at 79 a 
80 cts. Oats are steady. Sales of prime Delaware 
and Pennsylvania at 53cts. 


CLOVERSEED continues in good request at $6 25 & 
$6 50 per 64 lbs. Timothy commands $2 a 2 25 per 
bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 75. 





OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WEST CHES. 
TER, PA.—In this institution, an opportunity is 
afforded of pursuing any of the various branches of 
science usually taught in the schools, and it is the 
constant object of the Principal, so to blend instruc- 
tion, that while giviog clear and practical knowledge 
of those branches, the mental and mora! culture may 
keep pace with the acquisition of literature and 
science. 

The domestic arrangements are as nearly as possi- 
ble those of a private family, and especial care is 
taken to provide for healthful exercise in the fres h 
air, 

Pupils sheuld be provided with their own towels, 
soap, clothes-bags, over-shoes and umbrellas, and 
clothing should be distinctly marked. 

The school year consists of ten months, commencing 
on the first 2d day in 9th month. 

Trerms.—$150 per year, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. The Languages, Drawing and Coloring, ex- 
tra. Books furnished on rent or at the usual retail 
prices. 

E. W. Ricwarps, Principal. 
West Chester, 2nd mo. 8th, 1859. 


TTLEBOROUGH ACADEMY FOR RENT.—The 
present occupant, Sidney Averill, being about to 
remove to his farm in the State of New York, the 
Building and premises are for rent, situated in a 
healthy neighborbood, and thickly settled; the open- 
ing for a boarding and day school, with a competent 
Teacher, is seldom surpassed, as the experience of the 
present Teacher will show. His school, for three past 
years, averaging boarders and day scholars, 120.— 
Rent moderate. Apply to either of the owners of said 
Building, living in Attleborough, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Isaac Livezey, Josuua Ricnarpson, 
James Fiowers, M. W. ALLEN. 
Attleborough, 2nd mo. 14th, 1859, 
RANGE GREEN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—The Summer Term will commence on 
the 11th of 4th month next, The location is unusual- 
ly healthy and pleasant; the course of study extensive 
and thorough. Terms Thirty-six Dollars per seasion 
of thirteen weeks. 
For particulars, address Principals, 
Sipyey Pusey, or 
Hiznry A. Kensry. 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Penna. 
2d mo., 1859.-2m. 


| The Spriog Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 21st of 
2d mo, 1859, and continue twenty weeks. The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 


Terms.—$0 per session, one balf payable in ad- 
vance, 
For Circulars containing further particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 
Ist mo. 22d, 2m Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 
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